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driver in a shaggy cap; farther on a man was walking
down the street all bent over, his head drawn between
his shoulders, while in front of him ran a soldier, rub-
bing his ears.

"Must have sent the soldier to a shop," she thought,
and went on her way, pleased to hear the snow crunch
loudly under her feet. She reached the station before
train time, but the dirty, sooty, third-class waiting room
was crowded with people. The cold had driven track
workers inside, as well as droshky drivers and many
homeless, ill-clad folk. There were passengers as well,
including some peasants, a fat merchant in a racoon coat,
a priest and his pock-marked daughter, five or six sol-
diers, and some fidgety tradesmen. The people smoked
and talked, drank tea and vodka. Someone at the refresh-
ment bar burst into a peal of laughter; smoke billowed
over everything. The door squeaked when it was opened,
and the window-panes shook and clattered when it was
banged shut. The room reeked with the smell of tobac-
co and salt fish.

The mother took a conspicuous seat near the entrance
and waited. Whenever the door was opened she felt a rush
of cold air; she found this pleasant, and drank in deep
breaths every time. Most of the people were carrying
bundles, and would get stuck with them in the doorway,
cursing and throwing them on the floor or the benches,
grunting as they knocked the hoarfrost off their sleeves
and collars, their beards and moustaches.

A young man with a tan suitcase in his hand came
through the door, glanced quickly about, and went straight
to the mother.

"Going to Moscow?" he asked.
"Yes, to Tanya," she replied.
"Here."

He put the suitcase on the bench beside her, lighted a
cigarette, tipped his hat, and went out through the other
door. The mother patted the cold leather of the suitcase,
put her elbow on it and began to examine the people about